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England chiefly by means of the office of justice of the peace, which
gradually became both an honor and a duty attached to the ownership of
land. Thus the gentry carried on the local government; but this was
no mere privilege which they enjoyed for their own benefit, because they
also paid the taxes and ruled, not for the profit of their own class, but as
officers of the state for the common good and in strict accordance with
fixed laws. Hence, instead of the hostility of classes that existed all over
the continent, there developed harmonious local communities with true
public opinions on political questions. Moreover, the habit of sitting as
justices gave to the gentry a sense of public duty and a love for law.
Now the House of Commons was virtually composed of the representa-
tives of the gentry, who carried into it their sentiments. The members
of Parliament, therefore, understood law, and had a deep sense of its
importance, while their training caused them to act for the good of the
whole state rather than the benefit of their own class. This rendered
possible the formation of real national parties, based on differences of
opinion, not on class interests ; parties whose action in Parliament was
restricted by a respect for law.

Gneist points out how different has been the history of France.
Feudalism there was at first too strong for the royal power to overcome,
and hence the community, instead of being consolidated, split into hostile
classes. The king found himself at the head of a state whose organiza-
tion was so loose and inefficient as to be incapable of natural develop-
ment. As soon as he was able, he began to create in the royal domains
better military, financial, police, and judicial systems. The old institutions
having gained no strength in the mean while were unable to stand against
the new and more effective ones, which gradually spread over the whole
of France. The new ones, however, were not combined with the old, but
substituted for them ; and thus the power both of the vassals and of the
estates was crushed by the royal supremacy. In fact, the political and
social organization of the country became entirely unlike. Socially,
the nation was still divided into the classes whose selfish antagonism had
made possible the triumph of the crown. Politically, absolute power
had become vested in the king, who ruled by means of a paid corps of
officials without ties with the local communities, unrestrained by perma-
nent statutes, and dependent solely on his pleasure. The French Revolu-
tion did not essentially change this state of thiags. It did not create a
new organic political structure of the community, but merely transferred
the royal power to the people, or rather to those particular interests
among the people that were able to acquire ascendency for the moment,
and these were no more inclined to place restraints on their own omnipo-